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his head cocked toward the listener., as personal secretary to ,Mr ? Kennedy, 

Shot ' ov Jim Bisn<n,, wnu wumeu. The other stride 4s swift’ and reserved with its direct eatry^into’ t4ie 'Presi- 

I • president Johnson the only in- , for when he is doing the listening. He dent’s Room, was held open for Inin, 

from PresMentJon^onxne^iy in- g ed from the helipad ^a,,. south and he went through. Someone said 

tcrview , ; ' , .. J?- Lawn of the White House at the head that Johnson should use the office, of' 

his mind recollections of tne assassin* ^ of people> moving lhe Pre siaent. and Mr. Johnson replied,- 1 

fast, "No/ That * would be . presumptuous 



5 p.m.: Lyndon Johnson climbed 
wearily into a helicopter that was to 
lift him away from Andrews. Mrs. 



The new President had decided on now. 
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his own: 1. He was the only person who He passed it,, going instead down the , 

uu XAJiUA could not afford a display of maudlin walkway to East Executive Avenue and 

Johnson sat on the couch opposite •• grief. In (tragedy, the people look for across into the dismal former State 

~ ~ strength, not weakness. 2. He must ~ 4 - 

persuade the Kennedy team to con- 
tinue with 'him until he acquired full 
control and understanding of the reins 
of Government 3. He would need all 
the bipartisan congressional 1 support 
. he could get. 4. It would be necessary 

’ to be briefed at tmee on all executive 

matters to which a Vice President 
normally is not privy. 

Bundy was close to trotting. "Thera 
are- two things I am assuming, Mr. tomorrow. 

^ President,” he said. "One is that every* ^ wan ’ te(I a lot of service tonight,. ! 
’ thing in locked files before 2 p.m. to- v and to proci aDy hesitant ones he put 
day belongs to the President’s family, on -. Ws son-of*a*bitch fact. Malcohn Kll- 
and the other is that Mrs. Kennedy duff was 4 dressed down for not; having ; 

will handle the funeral arrangements.’ ^ : casfcet , leave by; the front ramp, 

Johnson didn’t break stride. ‘Thats The President didn’t care' for, excuses; 
correct,” he said. i f * - * — - - 
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Under Secretary of State George Ball. 
Denfense Secretary Robert McNamara 
and Presidential aide McGeorge Bundy 
took places around the President. 
James Rowley, head of the Secret 
Service, stood inside the door. A crew- 
man waited. The President said, "Go 
on” with his hand. When tense, he, 
made a chewing motion with his lips. 
He was doing it now. 

As the craft moved from the field, 
he spoke of Dallas as though he was 
talking to himself, disjointedly. "It 
was an awful thing • • • horrible • . / 
that little woman was brave . . . who 
would have thought that this .could 
happen . . . you fellows know I never 
aspired to this.” 

Lyndon Johnson has two gaits. One, 



Department, now called ^ifche Executive 
Office Building. 

Upstairs at the suite lie had as Vice 
President, he greeted his private sec-* 
retary, Mis. Juanita Roberts, and went 
to sit at the accustomed desk. Moving 
all the papers there to clear the blot- 
ter, 'ho looked up at men, who had fol- 
lowed him, to stand at attention for 
orders. He told v Ted Reardon that he 
wanted a Cabinet meeting at 10 a.m. 
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BISHOP, From A1 

* ^ 

It would have been proper for him to 
leave the plane with Mrs. Kennedy and 
the body of John F. Kennedy. Who the 
hell's Idea was it to get that forklift 
at the back of the plane? 

All evening long men who had highly 
responsible positions would come to 
this office to reassess the new Chief 
Executive and to be reassessed by him. 
To all, he enunciated the same order: 
“There must be no gap in Government. 
We must go forward in unity.” He had 
had no solid food since breakfast. He 
6ent for soup between telephone calls 
and giving memorandums to Juanita 
Roberts. At one point he lapsed into 
reverie. His eyes stared at the far wall. 
Then, referring to Agent Rufus Young- 
blood, toe said, “Rufe did a heroic 
thing today. He threw me down in that 
car and threw himself on top of me." 

6:00 P.M. Lady Bird Johnson, the 
First Lady, crouched in the back 6eat 
of a limousine beside her secretary, 
Elizabeth Carpenter. Mrs. Johnson , 
felt cold. Two Secret Service agents 
had turned on the heater — 'but spasms 
of shivers continued to run through 
her arms and legs, and her teeth chat- 
tered. 

Of What Good 

It is possible that, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. John F. Kennedy, no mind 
raced along as many despairing trails 
that night as that of Mrs. Johnson. 
She meant it when she said, over and 
over: “Dear God, not this!” Her hus- 
band had become the President of 
the United States. What good could 
V come of his being at the head of the 
• Nation in an era of chronic tension? 
What if he had another heart attack? 

When the limousine turned into 

the Johnson home in Washington, at 
4040 52 st. nw., a crowd was outside. 
Trucks with lights and cameras were 
there. Mrs. Johnson thought: “I love 
this house. I love it. Now we’ll never 



live in it again.” The slender figure 
of her daughter Lud appeared under 
the dome light at the entrance, with 
Secret Service agents watchful in the 
shadows. “Oh, mother!” Luci said. 
Mrs. Johnson pressed the younger 
daughter in her arms for a moment, 
realizing that this was the way it was 
going to be: crowds and Secret Serv- 
ice men everywhere. 

Mis. Johnson went upstairs with 
Liz Carpenter. “I’m freezing,” she 
said as she reached for a robe and 
slippers — in which to lie down. 

6:30 P3I: Jack Valenti, who placed 
himself at Lyndon Johnson’s side in 
Dallas as a buffer, listened to orders 

the new President was giving in the 
Vice Presidential suite at the old State 
Department Building across from the 
White House. It bad been suggested 
that Mr. Johnson move into the Presi- 
dential office. Tiie Kennedy effects 
had been removed from it precipitous- 
ly that afternoon. He had responded, 
“No, That would be presumptuoais 

now.” 

Taking Hold of Things 

Valenti knew from the President’s 
tone that he was beginning to feel sure 
of himself. “Get me Averell Hard- 
man,” “I want to speak to the Ranch,” 
“Let me speak to Shriver,” were 
enunciated patiently. 
was told softly, “Go down the hall to 
a White House secretary for two White 
House letterheads and envelopes.” 
Johnson was going to take time to 
write letters to Caroline and John 
Kennedy. He would tell them how he 
fek about their* father. He did not ex- 
pect the notes would mean much to 
the children now, but when the chil- 
dren matured, they might like to know 
that his successor thought of them on 
the day that their father had died. 

Cliff Carter found the secretary and 
asked for the two letterheads and the 
envelopes. Her mouth became firm. 
“Who are they for?” she said. He told 



her: “President Johnson.” The woman 
stared at him as she opened a drawer 
for the stationery. “Damn that man!” 
she shouted. “The President isn’t even ) 
cold in his grave yet and he wants to 
use White House stationery. Damn 
him!” i 

Carter did not tell the President 
what had * happened. Mr. Johnson 
wrote the notes, asked that they be 
delivered to the White House at once.j 
He sat staring at the desk blotter. The ) 
President was thinking of Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. He looked up at Bill Moyers and 
Carter. “I wish,” he said, *^that I could 
reach up and bring down a handful of 
stars and give them to that woman.” 

Sickening Calls 

At the Lyndon Johnson Washington 
residence, The Elms, Mrs. Johnson’s •* 
secretary, Elizabeth Carpenter, wrung 
her hands. She wished that the tele- 
phone technicians would hurry up 
changing the number. People who 
knew the phone number at The Elms 
were calling to ask Mrs. Johnson, 
“When you movin’ into the White 
House, honey?” It was sickening. The 
new First Lady asked Liz to please 
make excuses to the callers. Either 
they wanted to know the worst details 
of the assassination, or they were 
anxious to know how quickly “Lyn- 1 ± t- 
don” would take over. She huddled* 
deeper into the -bed, still feeling wave!" 
of chilis under extra covers. 

Mrs. Carpenter reappeared at her 
side. “The press is out front,” s he said _ 
cautiously. “They want to have yojr^j 
say something, Mrs. Johnson. Any-* 
thing.” The new First Lady stared at 
the ceiling. “It has all been a dread- 
ful nightmare,” she murmured. “Some- 
how we must have the courage to go} 
on.” Mrs. Carpenter thought that 
these words covered the situation. She., 
went back to the gate of The Elms, 
and repeated them to reporters. f 

When she returned upstairs, Mrs. 
Johnson was out of bed. It was pain* 






ful <to lie down, to stand, to sit, with 
that infernal television machine re- 
peating the horror story over and over. 

A few minutes later a TV newscaster 
said, “President Johnson met with 
leaders of Congress for forty-five min- 
utes and asked for their support in 
this time of tragedy. • . 

Shortly after, another newscaster In- 
toned: “President Johnson left . . . for 
hi* home in Washington . . .” 

Talk of Indictment 

The attorney General of the State 
of Texas, Waggoner Carr, received a 
phone call from someone in the White 
House. [He could next recall later 
who it was. ] The mystery caller asked 
Waggoner Carr if he had heard a 
rumor that the Dallas County authori- 
ties were going to draw up an indict- 
ment alleging an “international con- 
1 spiracy.” The White House would be 
interested in having this eliminated 
unless there was proof of a conspiracy. 

Carr said he hadn't heard the rumor 
but he would phone Henry Wade, the 
District Attorney of Dallas County, 
and find out. The caller said that the 
White House would not want to in- 
fluence Dallas County, but if its of- 
ficials were thinking of making a 
charge like that loosely, then the White 
House would like to know about it. 

Mr. Carr phoned Mr. Wade. Wade 
said he hadn't heard such a thing and 
wouldn’t be a party to it unless there 
was some proof more tangible than 
high emotion. Prom what Wade had 
heard at police headquarters, the evi- 
dence appeared to be following a pat- 
tern which would implicate Lee Harvey 
Oswald aj*d, so far, no one else. 

A call came in for Wade from his 
old friend. Cliff Carter, who was now 
at the side of President Johnson. “Are 
they making any progress on the 
case?” Carter said. “I don't know,” 
said the prosecutor. “I have heard they 
got some pretty good evidence.” 

At headquarters, Will Fritz kept the 



Homicide Division working every 
angle to clear up the case. The captain 
was reaching an opinion: it was Lee 
Harvey Oswald and, quite possibly, no- 
body else. This led Captain Fritz to 
another opinion. This boy would never 
confess. He would play with the in- 
terrogation as a musical prodigy might 
with a piano. 

He anticipated the most meaningful 
questions and refused to answer these. 
Anything that would tend to clear up 
the case, or add to the evidence, was 
blocked or sidetracked. 

The captain wondered tif Oswald had 
training in this while in Ruissaa. 

The oaken door marked “The Vice 
President” opened at the Executive 
Office annex across the street from the 
White House and Lyndon Johnson 
stood in the light. “Come on,” he said 
to Jack ValentL “You come home with 
me.” He told secretaries Juanita Rob- 
erts and Marie Fehmer to finish up 
and go home for some rest for tomor- 
row. Secret Service men Emory Rob- 
erts and Rufus Youngblood felil into 
step ahead of the President. Behind 
him, Cliff Carter, Bill Moyers, and 
Jack Valenti kept pace to the limousine 
waiting at the sidewalk. 

TV Cameramen Busy 

As the long black car came down the 
street slowly and turned in at The 
Elms, television cameramen snapped 
on their big lights and a knot of per- 
sons gathered outside the gate set up 
a faint cheer. A few newsmen shouted 
questions at the car, but got no ac- 
knowledgement The dour expression 
of the big man in the back of the limou- 
sine did not change then. 

He did show surprise at (the sight of 
people in the living room. Even though 
they were old friends and neighbors, 
no one said: “Hi, Lyndon!” He wore a 
new mantle. They knew it and they 
were abashed. Some said: “We must be 
going.” They were not told, “Please 
stay.” 

The President looked around for his 



wife and saw her coming down the 
stairs. At the bottom step, without a 
word, he wrapped his long arms around 
her back and held his cheek close to 
hers. When she could speak she 6aid 
that she had made a lot of nice 
chicken. Her man had simple tastes in 

food: chicken, beef, lamb and pork, 
lots of it — and two helpings of tapioca 
pudding. Normally, he had the hearty 
appetite of the Texas "rgneher. She 
knew Lyndon Johnson enjoyed eating. 

“I’m sorry,” he responded. “I should 
have phone you, honey. I had a ham- 
burger at the office.” Mrs. Johnson 
said she was going to keep the chicken 
hot anyway; the men with him would 
want to pick at something. The Presi- 
dent walked into the ground-floor den, 
idly waving his hand for Valenti, Moy- 
ers, and Carter to follow him. it was 
a small room with books and a desk, 
a cold fireplace, and the leathery at- 
mosphere of a man’s sanctum. 

Drinks were suggested. He had not 
joined the Kennedy partisans in the 
hard-drinking “wake” on Air Force 
One. “AH right,” the President said 
now. “I'll take a Scotch. Put a lot of 
water in it.” He sat in a winged fabric \ 
chair, sagging in it like a man who has 
just walked offstage and doesn’t have 
to pretend anymore. 

On the wall opposite the President’s 
easy chair was an oil portrait of Sam 
Rayburn, master politician of Texas, 
the little bald man who had taken the 
freshman Congressman Johnson under 
his wing and taught him how to win, 
how to compromise, how to get bills 
through the House, how to lose. 

Mr. Johnson rotated the glass in 
his hand and heard the clink of ice. 
Then he lifted the glass to the late 
Speaker of the House, said: “I wish to 
God you were here,” and drank deeply. 

Prom the book. ’The Day Kennedy Wa» 
Shot.” published by Punk Ss Waenalls: A 
Division of Reader's Digest Books. Inc. World 
Copyright >'$ 1968, by Jim Bishop. Distributed 
by Kins Features Syndicate. 
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